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At the Hague Conference 


Dr. Miguel Cruchaga, delegate from Chile to the World Conference on Codi- 
fication of International Law, former Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States of America, receives the congratulations of (left) Doris Stevens, 
Chairman of Inter-American Commission of Women, and (right) Lucy Bran- 
ham, National Woman's Party, United States of America. Dr. Cruchaga led 
the fight in the Conference for equal nationality rights for women. He was 
the only delegate who voted throughout the Conference against every pro- 
posed convention based on inequality in nationality. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52) 
{House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GeraLp P. Nys, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


Make It Unanimous 


OUSE Joint Resolution 310, which was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on April 21, 1930, by Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., of New York, deserves the united support of every member 

of Congress. The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States 
expresses its approval of the action of the United States delegation at The 
Hague Conference on the Codification of International Law in voting against 
Article I of the proposed World Code of Law, because it contains distinctions 
based on sex. 


Resolved further, That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the United States Government should not approve the proposed Code of 
International Law unless Article I of the Code is rewritten in conformity 
with the principle of sex equality. 


On introducing the resolution Representative Fish said: 


“There has just ended at The Hague, in Holland, the first World Con- 
ference of Governments for the Codification of World Law that has ever been 
held in all history. This conference is of such great significance that it is 
amazing that so little attention has been given it by the people and the press 
of this country. There are few events that have occurred in our lifetime that 
will have a greater influence upon the lives of the people who will come after 
us than will the drawing up of a world law for all peoples of the earth, such 
as was attempted at this World Conference which has just come to a con- 
clusion. 


“One article only of the proposed world code was adopted at this con- 
ference. The article adopted established a world law on nationality. This 
article, Article I of the proposed World Code, was drafted by a committee 
of the League of Nations, and contained various inequalities between men and 
women. This article received the votes of all the nations present with one 
notable exception; the delegates representing the United States refused to. 
countenance, by their vote, a measure which discriminates between the 
nationality rights of men and women. The United States delegation cast 
the only vote against this proposed convention on nationality. The convention 
was adopted, however, by a vote of 40 to 1. 

“Personally, I rejoice that our Government has taken this emphatic stand 
against the establishing of a world law founded on sex inequality. I am proud 
that our nation stood firm in refusing to enter into a treaty establishing a 
code of international law which contained discriminations based on sex. 
The American people should approve of the action of our delegates, and that 
our nation is not participating in any way in the launching of such a code.” 


We believe that the American people do approve of the action taken by the 
United States delegation and that they will expect their representatives in 
Congress to adopt unanimously House Joint Resolution 310. 

The least that the members of Congress can do to uphold the honor of 
their countrymen is thus to express in no uncertain terms their approval of 
the magnificent stand taken by the United States delegation at The Hague. 

The High Cost of Protection 
E are indebted to the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
/ ment of Labor for the appalling information contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Average weekly earnings of $19.70 for women and $31.75 for men in 
Illinois industries were reported for January, 1930, by the Illinois State 
Department of Labor. The highest average for women, $30.23 a week, was 
found in fur and fur goods manufacturing; the highest for men was $50.90 in 
lithographing and engraving. The lowest wage records for women were the 
weekly averages of $6.02 in saw planing mills and $9.79 in cotton and woolen 
mills; the lowest averages for men were $20.40 in boot and shoe factories 
and $20.44 in fruit and vegetable canneries. 

Figures of this sort add fuel to the flame of the Equal Rights movement. 
Wage-earning women may well question the benefits of “protection” in indus- 
try when they investigate their pay envelopes. 
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The Story of the Hague Conference 


other nations, United States women 

have achieved a notable victory. 
For some years now the question of na- 
tionality has been under international 
consideration and finally came up for dis- 
cussion at the First Codification Confer- 
ence at The Hague. The conference 
opened on March 13 and closed on April 
12. The three subjects chosen for Codifi- 
cation were Territorial Waters, Respon- 
sibilities and Nationality. Neither terri- 
torial waters nor responsibilities found 
sufficient agreement to produce any con- 
vention; in the nationality committee 
sufficient agreement was possible to en- 
able a convention to be drawn and signed. 


Why was it possible for the nations to 
agree on nationality? Because the par- 
liaments, the administrative, the judicial 
power of all nations are predominantly 
male; because the delegates to the confer- 
ence were predominantly male; because 
women are disfranchised in many coun- 
tries; only partially enfranchised in 
others, very newly enfranchised in others, 
and in none yet fulfilling, in any num- 
bers, the full powers of full citizenship; 
because in the proposed bases for a na- 
tionality convention were four articles 
concerning the nationality of women and 
keeping them in the old position of in- 
feriority, making distinctions based on 
sex. Here were four articles on which 
agreement could be reached, and it was so. 


Beiter» by only a few women of 


HE National Woman’s Party has been 

represented by Mrs. Hilles, Margaret 
Whittemore, Ella Riegel and Lucy Bran- 
ham, the Inter-American Commission of 
Women by its chairman, Doris Stevens, 
and its executive secretary, Fanny 
Bunand-Sevastos, joined by Simone Tery 
of France and Marta Vergara of Chili. 


The Six Point Group was represented by 


Helen Archdale. 


This active group of Feminists ensured 
good team work and unbounded energy. 
Headquarters was quickly established at 
the Hotel Wittebrug, and an intensive 
campaign got under way. First, all ef- 
forts were directed to the nationality 
committee of the conference, delegates be- 
ing persistently interviewed to obtain 
their votes against the four discrimina- 
tory articles. 

M. Cruchaga, former Prime Minister 
of Chili, professor of international law 
and Ambassador to the United States, in- 
troduced as a new basis of discussion the 
nationality treaty drafted by Alice Paul, 
chairman of nationality committee of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
and adopted by the commission in Febru- 
ary of this year. 


By Helen A. Archdale 


Secretary of the Six Point Group, 
London, England 


The Feminists worked for the adoption 
of equality or nothing, and when it was 
found that insufficient support was ob- 
tainable for the Chilian resolution, efforts 
were directed towards the rejection of the 
four bases containing distinctions based 
on sex. Efforts were also made to have a 
voeu passed, to be appended to the na- 
tionality convention. The following was 
successful : 


HE conference recommends to the gov- 

ernments the study of the question, (1) 
whether it would not be possible to intro- 
duce into their law the principle of the 
equality of the sexes in matters of na- 
tionality, taking particularly into consid- 
eration the interests of the children; and 
(2) especially to consider how far it is 
possible to decide that in principle the 
nationality of the wife should not be af- 


fected without her consent either by mere — 


fact of marriage or by any change in the 
nationality of her husband. 

A hearing was arranged before the na- 
tionality committee in special session on 
Tuesday, April 1, at 9 P. M. The follow- 
ing spoke in the order given. Miss Chry- 
stal Macmillan of the International Al- 
liance and Council of Women; Madame 
Marie Verone of the same; Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women; Miss Margaret Whitte- 
more of the National Woman’s Party; 
Madame Marta Vergara of Chili. The 
sitting was crowded and great interest 
was shown by the assembled delegates in 
advance extracts from Alice Paul’s com- 
pilation of nationality laws, which the 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
had extracted and had printed in table 
form and distributed. Additional copies 
were eagerly asked for. 

The next morning the principles of the 
17 articles forming the nationality con- 
vention and derived from the original 21 
bases of discussion were passed. Numbers 
9 to 12, with distinctions based on sex 
among them, all by large majorities. The 
voeu also went through. 


Still interviewing was strenuously car- 
ried on, now to prevent affirmative voting 
on the fina] texts. However, the four ob- 
jectionable articles and the acceptable 
voeu were all passed on the second vote 
in committee. 


Still interviewing energetically to pre- 
vent their passage as a convention, the 
women worked harder than ever. In the 


meantime both in the United States and 
in Great Britain co-operating Feminists 


were working as hard, for the same ends, 
and with wonderful results. Cable after 
cable came from the States announcing 
the declaration of Senators against rati- 
fication of any convention containing dis- 
tinctions based on sex and before the 
presentation of the convention to the full 
conference 25 Senators had so declared, 
enough to prevent ratification, which re- 
quires two-thirds of 96. Deputations of 
women lawyers went twice to Mr. Hoover; 
a large and influential deputation of New 
York women also saw him, with the re- 
sult that on the day of the conference sit- 
ting to adopt the nationality convention, 
President Hoover cabled the United 
States delegation to vote against it. Mr. 
David Hunt Miller made a dignified 
statement, announcing to the plenary ses- 
sion his Government’s objection to certain 
(unspecified) articles and their decision, 


therefore, not to sign the nationality con- 
vention. 


IMILAR activity took place in Great 

Britain, adapted to different admin- 
istrative conditions. Great Britain proved 
less inclined towards equality than the 
United States, but the British leader 
stated to the conference his Government’s 
firm belief in eomplete equality between 
the sexes, adding that as there was no 
agreement on the part of other nations, 
he was instructed to sign the nationality 
convention. So, the nationality conven- 
tion becomes, when ratified, international 
law, containing the four articles: 

IX—If the national law of the wife 
causes her to lose her nationality on mar- 
riage with a foreigner, this consequence 
shall be conditional on her acquiring the 
nationality of her husband. 

X—If the national law of the wife 
causes her to lose her nationality upon a 
change in the nationality of her husband 
occurring during marriage, this conse- 
quence shall be conditional on her acquir- 
ing her husband’s new nationality. 

XI—Naturalization of her husband 
during marriage does not involve a change 
of nationality for the wife except with her 
consent. 

X1iI—The wife who, under the law of 
her country, lost her nationality on mar- 
riage shall not recover it after the dis- 
solution of the marriage except on her 
own application and in accordance with 
the law of her country of origin. If she 
does recover it, she loses the nationality 
which she acquired by reason of the mar- 
riage. 

The voeu, appended to the convention, 
gives ground for future work for equality. 


¥ 
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Equal Rights 


Chilean Delegation Explains Stand 


on the nationality of married wom- 
en, the Chilean dleegation wishes 
to state that it would have wished to see 
in the text of the convention now being 
proposed and in lieu of articles 9, 10, 11 
and 12 of the draft, either a provision to 
the effect that nationality should not be 
made to depend from the civil status of 
individuals (document nationality Com- 
mittee No. 30) or the just principle of 
the absolute equality of both sexes in 
nationality matters (document nation- 
ality Committee No, 29) : 
“The contracting parties agree that 


A T the moment of voting the chapter 


tive John L. Cable of Ohio removing 

one discrimination based on sex in 
the law governing nationality and cor- 
recting injustices which have arisen under 
existing or former law was passed by the 
House of Representatives on April 21, 
without a dissenting vote. 

The Senate Committee on Immigration 

held a hearing on the bill on April 25. 
Representative Cable appeared on behalf 
of the bill. 
. The Senate Committee promptly voted 
to report the bill favorably with ten 
amendments having to do chiefly with 
naturalization and mostly not connected 
with the question of the citizenship of 
married women, which is the title of the 
bill. These amendments will be analyzed 
for the next issue of Equa Rieuts, when 
the amended bill and the committee’s re- 
port on it are available. 

The Cable bill, an amendment to the 
Cable Act of 1922, removes from that 
law the presumption that an American 
woman who marries an alien and lives 
abroad for a certain period relinquishes 
her United States citizenship, and facili- 
ties the return to the United States and 
the repatriation of an American woman 
who has lost her United States citizenship 
as a result of marriage. Under it, a 


sk bill introduced by Representa- 


woman who has so lost .her citizenship. 


may return without reference to the quota 
of the country of which her marriage made 
her a citizen, and may have her citizen- 
ship restored immediately by taking the 
proper action before a court having com- 
petent jurisdiction without having lived 
here for a year and without having to 
establish a permanent residence in the 
United States. Under the present law, 
an American woman who marries an alien 
and lives for two years in his country, 
or five years in some other country, is 
presumed not to be an American citizen- 
ship. This is the discrimination against 
women removed by the new Cable bill. 
The rest of the measure simplifies the 


Statement by Miguel Cruchaga, Plenipo- 
tentiary of Chile at the Conference on the 
Codification of International Law in Be- 
half of the Chilean Delegation on April 5 


from the going into effect of this treaty 
there shall be no distinction based on sex 
in their law or practice relating to na- 
tionality,” which the Chilean delegation 
had the privilege of bringing to the atten- 
tion of this assembly —and which has 
been, since long ago, an integral part of 
Chilean law. 

Since it has not been possible to prog- 


By Ruby A. Black 


repatriation of a woman who has lost her 
citizenship by marriage. 

Equa Rieuts of April 12 gave details 
of the Cable bill and the inequalities based 
on sex which still remain in United States 
law governing citizenship and naturali- 
zation. 


T was a curious fact that the debate on 
the Cable bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives turned hardly at all upon the 
need of women of the United States for 
equality in citizenship, but upon compara- 
tively extraneous subjects such as an 
American woman’s marrying an alien 
with a title. 


The debate is reprinted from the Con- 
gressional Record, Representatives taking 
part in the debate are William H. Staf- 
ford of Wisconsin; Albert Johnson of 
Washington, chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization; Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York; Robert A. Green 
of Florida; Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York; Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio; and 
Arthur H. Greenwood of Indiana. The 
debate follows: 

The next business on the Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 10960) to amend 
the law relative to the citizenship and 
naturalization of married women, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I understand this 
is the bill which the Speaker is going to 
recognize on a motion to suspend the 
rules? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does it do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It 
amends the act of 1922 so that married 


ress that far, the Chilean delegation ad- 
dresses a warm appeal to the gentlemen 
of this committee to rally around the voeu 
in which a recommendation is made to the 
States that they study the introduction 
of the aforesaid principles in their na- 
tionality laws, as an expression of the 
general desire to see some day disappear 
from this new code of the law of nations, 
now beginning to be drafted, the provi- 
sions it was found necessary to incorpo- 
rate therein for the purpose of settling the 
conflicts arising from the laws which 
place women in a position of inequality 
as regards their nationality. 


Cable Bill Passed by House 


women married at that time will have the 
same right as those married since that 
time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a case where a 
married woman seeks to retain her citizen- 
ship while marrying an alien with a title, 
she is required to renounce such title if 
she wants to retain her American citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There 
are not enough of such cases where a 
woman married a man of that class and 
secured a divorce and wishes, to return to 
the United States and resume her citizen- 
ship here. This is for the relief of women 
returning or coming back to this country, 
who were married prior to the enactment 
of the Cable Act, and it provides that she 
shall have the right acquired after that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The matrimonial 
market is now flooded with impecunious 
foreign counts and dukes, and if Ameri- 
can girls want to marry those chaps, if 
they want to marry titles, they should 
renounce their American citizenship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Cases have been 
called to my attention recently of Ameri- 
can women who married aliens, who 
labored under the impression that their 
fathers had been naturalized. Those 
women were born in this country and 
have continued to live here. The parents 
of the alien husband came over when the 
children were of a young age, and yet 
those women, American born, are de- 
prived of their citizenship under the 
existing law. When the original bill was 
passed it was not the intention to take 
away the citizenship from Americans who 
married foreigners and continued to re- 
side in this country. 

May I ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington if his committee gave any consid- 
eration to excepting women with that 
status and to allow those women to retain 
their rights having been born here regard- 
less of thé’ fact that they have married 
foreigners and whose husbands thought 
they were duly naturalized, and who were 
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laboring under a mistaken belief that 
their fathers had been naturalized? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
covers that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it does not cover 
that case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
applies to all women. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think your 
remedial clause goes far enough. I think 
we should give those women of the States 
I have referred to immediately their right 
of citizenship. 

Mr. GREEN. How about the children 
then? 

Mr. STAFFORD. A child born in the 
United States becomes a citizen when it 
becomes of age. 

Mr. GREEN. Will you bring Chinese 
and Japanese back here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not referring 
to those. Children born here, when they 
become 21 years of age are, under the Con- 
stitution, entitled to the full privileges 
of American citizens. 

Mr. GREEN. Suppose a woman mar- 
ries in China and brings her children back 
here. Would the children be Chinese 
citizens? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, that is like the 
case of an ambassador having a child 
born while abroad. There was the notable 
ease of George B. McClellan, who was 
born- in Europe while’ his parents were 
abroad, but he became a citizen as of 
right, just as much as if he had been born 
in the United States, although he was 
born in a foreign country. He was con- 
sidered as having been born on United 
States soil. 

I have a case arising out in my county—- 
Waukesha County—of a woman who mar- 
ried a young man who came over from 
Wales as a child and voted, thinking that 
his father had become fully naturalized. 
Later on it was discovered that his father 
had not taken out his complete naturali- 
zation papers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think 
that is the usual naturalization form. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We ought to grant 
her her right instanter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If we 
do not do that, will you hold the bill up? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have an amend- 
ment here. I am surprised that the gentle- 
man did not give that phase of the ques- 
tion consideration. There are many 
similar cases. 

Mr. FISH. Is this bill in conformity 
with the action taken by the American 
delegation recently at The Hague con- 
ference in refusing to approve Article I 
of the proposed world code of law because 
it contained distinctions based on sex? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 
The witnesses were Miss Dorothy Straus, 
an attorney, New York City, who repre- 
sented the National League of Women 
Voters, who had charge of the presenta- 


This 


This 


tion of the testimony on behalf of the 
organizations; Miss Margaret Lambie, 
representing the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, New 
York City; Miss Harlem James, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the American 
Association of University Women; Miss 
Alice Edwards, Washington, D. C., the 
American Home Economics Association ; 
Miss Cecilia Razovsky, New York City, 
chairman of the department of service to 
the foreign born of the National Council 
of Jewish Women; Mrs. E. E. Danly, 
representing the national board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Mrs. Clarence Fraim, representing the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Ellis Yost, representing the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; and Mr. 
Edward 8S. McGrady, Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Communications in support of the same 
principle were received from Miss Eliza- 
beth Christman, secretary of the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League, and from 
Mrs. Adena Miller Rich of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League. H. R. 10960 is 
also indorsed by the National Woman’s 
Party through their legislative representa- 
tive, Mrs. Max Rotter, and Miss Maud 
Younger. 

Mr. FISH. This is a very important 
piece of legislation and should be made 
known to the House, because the Ameri- 
can delegation at The Hague conference 
for the codification of international law 
just refused to sign article 1 of the pro- 
posed code, although 40 other nations did 
sign it, because it contained discrimi- 
nations against sex. The American dele- 
gates refused to sign with, I believe, the 
authority of the State Department; and 
as a result the United States was the only 
uation which declined to approve the code 
unless rewritten in conformity with the 
principle of sex equality on nationality. 
This bill carries out that principle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This 
bill is based on the Cable Ast, passed in 
1922, which gave independent citizenship 
to women married after that date in 1922. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; and this bill extends 
the provisions of the Cable Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This 
bill goes beyond the fact. The Cable Act 
was satisfactory until the quota law was 
passed. That stopped the operation of 
the Cable Act to a certain extent. The 
bill is not offensive. It can not reach all 
naturalization troubles. This bill has not 
passed heretofore because it has been 
a part of the large recodification of natu- 
ralization laws, which it is impossible to 
get out of the committee. 

Mr. FISH. I am trying to point out the 
importance of passing the bill at this time. 
Our delegates refused to sign the present 
Hague Nationality Code, although 40 
other nations did sign, and it would be 
most unfortunate if the Congress did not 
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uphold the hands of the American dele- 
gates by approving this bill. 


Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 


Mr. JENKINS. Does the gentleman 
not think, from his study of this bill, 
that while the bill may not reach every 
possible contingency thta may arise, it 
does go quite a distance toward allevi- 
ating the situation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question 
about that. It relieves the situation some- 
what. 


Mr. JENKINS. From the hearings be- 
fore our committee, I gather it to be the 
substance of this bill that at the present 
time there are certain impediments 
against American-born women who have 
been expatriated being repatriated. The 
purpose of this bill is to remove every pos- 
sible impediment? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am in sympathy 
with that provision, and I had hoped it 
would cover the case I cited. I will not 
press my amendment, in view of the pro- 
posal to have the bill pass in its present 
form. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In passing this 
bill, does it not remove the presumption 
that an American-born woman, unless she 
does some overt act of assuming citizen- 
ship or going there to live, still retains her 
American citizenship? If she does com- 
mit some overt act or go through the nec- 
essary requirements to become a citizen 
there, then it simplifies the possibility of 
her becoming a citizen here again or com- 
ing back? It simplifies the application 
for her citizenship. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, suppose an American 
woman married a German in Germany 
and lived in Germany for 10 or 12 or 15 
years, and children were born to her in 
Germany, and she decides to come back to 
America and bring her children with her, 
can she enter, under the provisions of this 
law, and assume American citizenship? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; 
just the same as if she had been married 
since 1922. Time is running. All Ameri- 
can women who married, no matter whom 
they married, after September 2, 1922, 
have independent citizenship in their own 
right. 

Mr. GREEN. That is going pretty far. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It 
would have been all right not to go be- 
hind that fact had we not passed the 
quota law, which put limitations on the 
number that may return to the United 
States. 

Mr. GREEN. Then, she can bring her 
German children with her. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 
They would have to go through the proper 
process to get their citizenship. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that 
there would be a presumption of expatria- 
tion in that case, and the children could 
not come in as American citizens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They 
could not, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection ? 


R. CHAIRMAN and colleagues, on 

behalf of the United States of 
America, I desire to explain the 
resolution now before the commission. It 
embraces the idea of the proposal of the 
honorable delegate from Chile; but it also 
contains an addition of importance, and 
accordingly I trust that my friends from 
Chile, will gladly accept and approve this 
proposal of the United States. I even 
venture to hope that it will be adopted 
with the unanimous assent of this com- 
mission. 

Before commenting on the proposal of 
my Government I will again read the 
English text: 

“The conference recommends to the 
study of the governments the prin- 
ciple that in their law and practice 
relating to nationality there shall be 
no distinction based on sex, with 
particular consideration of the inter- 
ests of children involved in the appli- 
cation of the principle.” 


It is well known to all here present that 
my country has gone very far in its legis- 
lation toward the removal of discrimi- 
nation based on sex, in matters of nation- 
ality. I need not review that legislation 
in detail but I may say that the changes 
in our laws during recent years have pro- 
ceeded along lines which are quite com- 
patible with the idea of the progressive 


Should 


HEAR much of the women 
who have taken men’s jobs, 
but what of the men who have 
taken women’s? Have men a right to 
make chicken salad in the delicatessen?” 
asks Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State, in the 
April number of the Woman’s Journal. 
In the past women have baked bread, 
prepared food, made butter and soap, 
done the family spinning and sewing, 
washed clothes, and so on in the home. 
Today woman’s traditional job has been 
taken away from her, and according to 
the last census in 1920, 260,000 more men 
than women were preparing food outside 
the home—making bread and cake in 
bakeries, canning fruits and vegetables, 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
(Bill was printed here.) 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EPRESENTATIVE FISH, one of 
whosé ancestors was Secretary of 


American Delegation Urges Equality in Nationality 


Argument of Ruth B. Shipley. Plenipoten- 

tiary of the United States to the Confer- 

ence on the Codification of International 

Law, Made Before the Conference's Na- 

tionality Committee on April 2 at 
The Hague 


removal of such discrimination. And so 
the Government of the United States most 
naturally supports with cordial sympathy 
the thought that the question of the re- 
moval of discrimination based on sex in 
nationality laws should be attentively con- 
sidered by all the governments of the 
world as it will be considered by my 
Government; and that is a part of the 
proposal of the United States. 


However, everyone who has made any 
study of questions on nationality knows 
very well the complexity of the whole sub- 
ject. Surely no one could know it better 
than the members of this commission who 
have followed so attentively the interest- 
ing discussions of our meetings. Any 
change or proposed change in the law re- 
lating to nationality requires study of all 
the considerations which it implies, some 
of which at first glance may even be 
obscure. But in connection with any 
change of legislation, whether by internal 
law or by international agreement, which 
relates to the status of married women 
there is directly and intimately involved 


By Alma Lutz, 


Chairman of the Organization Committee 


of the National Woman's Party 


making butter and cheese. About 150,132 
men and 272,005 women were making 
clothing in shops and factories, while al- 
most aS Many Men as women were earn- 
ing their living washing clothes and work- 
ing in laundries. 


Because woman is a conscientious per- 
son who likes to pay her way in the 
world, says Miss Perkins, and because 
she must eat and keep warm, she must 
find some other kind of productive work 
in place of that which has been taken 
from her. That is why there are eight 


Equal Rights 


State, on the same day the Cable bill was 
passed, introduced a joint resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress of the 
action of the United States delegation at 
The Hague in opposing discriminations 
against women and the sense of Congress 
that the United States Government should 
not approve the Code of International 
Law unless Article I of the code is re 
written in conformity with the principle 
of sex equality. 


another question, namely, the nationality 
of children. The interests of children are 
most closely bound up with any and every 
application, and all the more with any 
complete application of the principle of 
the absence of distinction based on sex. 


In anything and everything which in- 
volves the interests of children my Gov- 


ernment, and I think I may say every 
government, is very deeply concerned. It 
is the view of my Government that while 
this question of the interests of children 
has received some attention, it has not 
yet been given that detailed and profound 
study which it deserves. 


The two problems, one the problem of 
the nationality of married women, and 
that other the problem of children, are 
not in truth two problems; they are one. 
We could not separate them if we would 
and, so far as my Government is con- 
cerned, we would not if we could. 

And so I put before you, as part of the 
resolution of the United States, the rights 
and interests of children. They have not 
been separately represented here by any 
one especially brought forward to plead 
for them. But I say to you that we all 
represent them — some as fathers and 
some, like myself, as mothers; but all of 
us with the same sentiment, which I have 
no doubt the unanimous vote of this 
assembly will show. 


Women lake Men's Jobs 


and a half million women wage-earners 
in the United States. That is why women 
are entrenched in what was once called 
men’s work. 

Even two generations ago the average 
woman by her work in the home often 
contributed more to the family income 
than the man. “Dependent” women in a 
family were an asset, for they could cook, 
wash, sew, raise vegetables, and milk the 
cows. But today ways of living have com- 
pletely changed and if it necessary for 
the wife, aunt or daughter to contribute 
to the family income, she must work out- 
side the home. 

While in many cases this is hard for 
the woman because she has her house 
work to do after her paid work is done, 
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it also has its compensations. Economic 
independence, although this conclusion is 
not drawn by Miss Perkins, has done 
more for woman’s self-respect and free- 
dom than any other one thing. 

The office girl who says, “Why scrub 
the floor at home for nothing when I can 
answer the telephone for fifteen per and 
see the crowd every day?” has analyzed 
the situation very practically. She finds 
stimulation in the business world and a 
glimpse of wider horizons than she can 
get within the walls of her tiny apart- 
ment, at the movies, a bridge party, or 
window shopping. Besides, she has money 
of her own. 

“Even monotonous work in a factory,” 
says Miss Perkins, “brings outside con- 
tacts, and companions, and a change of 
scene.” 


Those who fear for the family under 


the regime of the wageearning wife, 
mother and daughter can be comforted 
by the words of Mary Ross, as quoted by 
Miss Perkins: “* * * I believe there 
is an impulse for partnership in mar- 
riage, for the feeling that the man and 
the woman are working together, both 
contributing to the support of the family 
(as they both did in pioneer families) 

* * *” This impulse for partnership 
has been weakened by the assumption 
that the husband must earn and the wife 
spend, that the husband must create the 
opportunity for leisure and the wife en- 
joy it. 

While the majority of wage-earning 
women cannot choose whether they shall 
work or not, but must work to support 
themselves and their families, there are 
women entering the business world and 
the professions who do not need to earn a 
salary. These women, Miss Perkins 
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thinks, should not in times of unemploy- 
ment compete with unskilled workers, but 
should fit themselves for higher positions 
and “find their places in those experi- 
mental laboratories of our economic and 
social life where untried ways and chal- 
lenging problems face them in a measure 
equivalent to the opportunity that has 
been theirs.” 

Miss Perkins makes this recommenda- 
tion to women only. She does not sug- 
gest it for men with independent incomes, 
Why are they not asked to give up their 
jobs in banks, broker’s offices, or real es- 
tate firms to make way for poorer men 
and women? Such a recommendation 
would certainly apply equally as well to 
sons of wealthy fathers or husbands of 
wealthy wives. If the unemployment 
problem demands such readjustments, 
they must be made on the basis of wealth 
rather than sex. 


The 1930 Census and the Woman Worker 


results of the 1930 Census are 

being eagerly awaited by the Wom- 

en’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor as the next install- 
ment in the serial story of woman’s occu- 
pational evolution through the decades. 
This was the impression gained in a re 
cent interview with Mary Anderson, di- 
rector of this bureau, charged with the 
task of studying the problems of women 
wage-earners in the United States. 

“The new census will throw so much 
light on the subject of women workers 
that it will be a sort of dictionary for the 
Women’s Bureau,” Miss Anderson said. 
“It also will serve as a directory guiding 
us in our activities, showing us the need 
_ of initiating investigations and of work- 
ing more intensively to collect facts along 
certain lines. The census is always the 
scientific foundation on which we build 
our studies.” 

Miss Anderson was unwilling to hazard 
a guess as to the numbers of women in 
remunerative work at the present time in 
view of certain new factors introduced 
like unknown quantities into employment 
equations during the past decade. 

“It is hard to say whether the 1930 


3 Working 


S is customary in a period of indus- 
trial depression, people have been 
lately writing letters to news- 

papers protesting against the employment 

of married women. Such a series of let- 
ters has been published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper. 

One of these letters the paper published 
on its editorial page on April 19, with the 


heading, “An Interesting Argument for 
Working Wives.” 


Census will show an increase or decrease 
in the actual number of wage-earning 
women,” she stated, “but it seems safe to 
predict that it will reveal a picture of 
women’s employment somewhat similar 
to that presented by the 1920 statistics in 
regard to the occupational trend of 
women. 


“The decade from 1900 to 1910 stands 
for a startling increase in the number of 
women employed—almost three million 
more in 1910 than in 1900, whereas the 
1910-1920 interval showed an increase of 
less than one-half million women wage- 
earners, but a significant change in the 
kinds of work being done by women. 


“There were decreases in the numbers 
of women in agriculture and domestic 
service from 1910 to 1920, it was pointed 
out, but striking increases in the numbers 
in clerical occupations and the profes- 
sions, and even a slight increase in the 
groups in manufacturing, trade and 
transportation. 

That women have climbed even far- 
ther up the occupational ladder during 
the past ten years and will show increased 
numbers in the better-paid jobs, those re- 


The letter follows: 

“One thing the chronic kickers about 
working mothers should remember is this: 
That working mothers provide work for 
laundry workers, women and men who 
refinish and clean floors, clean windows, 
build radios, automobiles, make clothes, 
and food supplies. 

“In my particular case a widow with 
a three-year-old child has a good home be- 
cause I work. She is not trained for any- 
thing else. Being by nature childless we 


quiring education and preparation on the 
part of employes, is Miss Anderson’s be- 
lief. This is due, she thinks, to the break- 
ing down of prejudices and the opening 
up of educational and training opportuni- 
ties for women. 


“Having once started the upward 
climb women will ‘carry on,’ and we shall 
probably find many more women near the 
top in important executive and man- 
agerial positions today than there were 
in 1920,” she said. 


“We are particularly interested to as- 
certain what effect the machine age has 
had on the employment of both men and 
women, whether it has caused the de- 
crease in numbers of workers and the 
substitution of unskilled women for 
skilled men as tenders of automatic ma- 
chines to the degree that current rumors 
might lead us to believe.” 


The unemployment data now being 
gathered will, Miss Anderson feels, be 
especially valuable in giving real informa- 
tion as to what extent the older workers, 
those of 45 years or more, are losing out 
in the present tendency to substitute 
speed for skill and experience. 


Wives—Interesting Views 


are able to see that this child has proper 
food and training. In addition to that we 
are almost the total support of three other 
children. 

“My laundry is done by a woman who 
lives in the country and who is in des- 
perate need of the money, having had a 
husband in the hospital for three months. 

“My little car brings $2 a week addi- 
tion income to a hard-working mechanic 
who makes minor repairs for me. Once 
a year he overhauls it. 


| 
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“Let’s try and use more intelligence in 
this matter of who should and who should 
not work; have a little more constructive 
help in the way of making this world a 
better place to live in; and a little less 
bitter criticism.” 

Meanwhile the discussion of the em- 
ployment of married women in the Brit- 
ish Civil Service has been stimulated 
again by the work of the commission to 
study the reform of the Civil Service with 


particular reference as to how to put into © 
effect the Sex Disqualification (Removal) | 


Act. Sir Charles Petrie, author of “The 
History of Government,” puts forth in the 
March issue of Opportunity, official organ 
of the women government employes’ fed- 
eration, an argument which was put forth 
once in Rieuts. He said: 

“There is also another aspect of this 


For Suffrage in Porto Rican Organic Act 
ENATOR HIRAM BINGHAM of Con- 
S necticut, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
has introduced a bill to amend the Or- 
ganic Act of Porto Rico to provide “That 
the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex.” : 

The Porto Rican Legislature has 
granted women the right to vote, but 
Feminists there seek to have the organic 
law amended so that the Legislature can- 
not in the future take their suffrage right 
from them in whole or in part,- just as 
Feminists of the United States insisted 
that suffrage should be guaranteed wom- 
en of the United States by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Organic Act, entitled exactly, “An 
act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” bears 
the same relation to the law of Porto 
Rico as the United States Constitution 
bears to the law of the United States, be- 
ing the fundamental law. 


Turkish Women's Progress 

ITH the new emancipation of Turk- 

ish women, made very complete by 
the recent passage of a law by the Angora 
Parliament granting women the right to 
vote in municipal elections and making 
them eligible to hold office as municipal 
councilors or presidents of municipalities, 
and by the promise of the newsaper 
Milliett, the government organ, that in 
1932 women will be given full franchise 
with the right to sit in Parliament, the 
women are rushing into new careers and 
professions. 

Already there are Turkish women doc- 
tors, lawyers, court recorders, court 
ushers, private secretaries, accountants, 
shorthand typists, even “telephonists,” 
but it remained for Mouammer Hanem, a 
young girl, to find an unusual “pro- 


question to which, in the opinion of the 
present writer, far too little attention has 
been paid, and that is the moral. It is, to 
put it mildly, a very questionable pro- 
ceeding for a government to establish reg- 
ulations of such a nature that itis finan- 
cially more profitable for its female em- 


ployes not to. marry, yet that is the result 
‘of the-present system. If a woman who 
is in the Civil Service lives’ with a man 


without marrying him, she may, provided 
she is ordinarily discreet, retain her oc- 
cupation, but the day she becomes his 
wife she must resign. It is not, of course, 
suggested that many Civil Servants suc- 
cumb to this temptation, but there must 
be a few; and if there were only one it 
would be enough to condemn a system 


which puts such a premium upon the for- 


mation of-irregular unions. It is to be 


Feminist Notes 


fession” in which to become a “first.” She 
wants to become a taxicab driver and 
gives as her reason: “Well, up to the 
present there are no women taxi- drivers 
and I want to be the first.” 

She has been in training in an automo- 
bile school for two months, passed all her 
examinations with honors, and is now 
waiting for a license from the municipal 
authorities. As soon as she gets her li- 
cense she will buy a taxicab. She should 
do a good business, for it is a long and 
interesting step from the veiled, silent 
women peering between iron-barred and 
trellised windows in Istanbul to a modern 


feminine “cabby.” 


According to the Associated Press, the 
Milliett has said that the ability of Turk- 
ish women is one of the most important 
factors in the nation’s progress, and that 
the enfranchising law would efface the 


last vestige of the old regime’s tyranny 
and ignorance. 


Passes Up Alimony 

F several women who applied recently 

for divorce before Supreme Court 

Justice Ellis J. Staley at Albany, New 
York, four wanted no alimony. One testi- 
fied she could earn a better living than 
her husband. 
' Three were granted interlocutory de- 
crees, while the application of the fourth 
was held up pending further hearings. 


Firsts | 
COCORDING to the Vote, Dr. B. J. W. 
Pilsworth has just been appointed 
as the fourth house surgeon of the Swin- 
don Victoria Hospital (England), and is 
the first woman to hold the post. 

Mrs. J. Dewar Robertson, recently 
elected chairman of the Visiting Justices’ 
Committee for Holloway Prison, England, 
is said to be the first woman to hold this 
post. 


Equal Rights 


feared that, doubtless from perfectly 
creditable motives of delicacy, this par- 
ticular aspect of the marriage bar has 
never been forced upon the notice of the 
public by the advocates of equality, but 
there can be little doubt that if it were, 
there would be a widespread revulsion of 
feeling in favor of reform,” 

- Yet the Associated Press reports from 
London that nearly 7,000 women members 
of the Civil Service Clerical Association 
have voted in favor of compulsory resig- 
nation of women upon marriage. The 
Federation of Women Civil Servants, 
however, stands squarely for equality in 
the Civil Service, regardless of sex or 
marriage, and Opportunity is publishing 
a series of interesting articles on the sub- 
ject. 


Spanish Women May Win 
PANISH women, already having the 
municipal vote, are now seeking the 
parliamentary vote, but they must wait 
until the Cortes can decide, according to 
a governmental regulation. — 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor, it is believed that the right to 
vote at the election of the Cortes would 
be extended to women for the purpose “of 
carrying..the support of women for the 
monarchy under the influence of the 


church party.” 


‘Training Women to Be Judges 


HE Czechoslovakian Government is 
doing its best to help the women of 


the country to qualify for the judgeships 


recently authorized for them by the Min- 
istry of Justice. 

Now that women may become judges, 
the Government is preparing the way to 
allow more women to follow a special 
course of study for judges. 

The Ministry if Justice has already an- 
nounced the nomination of four women 
doctors of law as prospective judges. This 
does not mean that they will immediately 
attain judgeships, however. They. will 
undergo any necessary training and will 


be appointed to posts as the occasion 
arises. 


South African Banker 
CCORDING to the African World, 
Helen Myrtle Williams, daughter of 
J. A. Williams of Johannesburg, is the 
first. woman in South Africa to pass the 
final examination of the Institute of 
Bankers of South Africa. 
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